them because once we are aware that we are
using a device to reach a goal, it ceases to bean
adjustment mechanism and becomes a
consciously applied way to satisfy a need. In
effect, the adjustment mechanisms involve
camouflaged behavior, but we are not conscious
of the camouflage. If they have proved
successful for us in the past, they come into play
almost automatically when we are faced with
new and d i f ficul t situations. They are
unconscious and largely beyond our control,
serving as devices to help us adjust to the
situation and to preserve our self-image.

The use of mild adjustment mechanisms of
one kind or another is a normal, routine,
universal method of behavior. In no sense should
their use be considered abnormal behavior.
However, defense mechanisms can become
undesirable when one or several of them
dominate a person's behavior.

Distortion and selectivity are always at work
in our daily lives. Five different witnesses to an
accident may have different versions of what
happened, and each of them is certain that his
version is correct. Each of us interprets the
things around us in a different way, and we each
work out a standard way of reacting to them.
This usually involves one or more of the
adjustment mechanisms. Most of these
mechanisms are so well-known that it is only
necessary to sketch them briefly, always
remembering they are normal, but hidden,
sources of motivation. The following adjustment
mechanisms are not a complete list but rather
some common ones that you will probably
observe in people around you.

First, let's take a hypothetical case to
illustrate how several adjustment mechanisms
may operate.

One night your color television set goes on
the blink. You tell your friend, ETCS Chuck
Fuze, who has a complete TV workshop in his
home, about your trouble. He says, "Bring the
monster over Friday night and I'll fix it."
"Great," you say, *T11 be able to watch the
game Saturday." Because the set weighs 140
pounds, you ask your buddy, Chief Emil
Poindexter, if he will help you take the set over
to Fuze's house. You also ask him for his pickup
truck.

You and Chief Poindexter lug the set out of
your apartment and down your three flights of
steps. You both rest a few minutes. Then, you
both carry it slowly down the walk and load it
on the truck. You then drive the 20 miles over
to Chief Fuze's house. You and your friend with
much "huffing and puffing" cany the set up to
the door.

You ring the doorbell; you wait. No one
answers. You ring again; same result. You see a
neighbor next door,

You:   "Is Chief Fuze home?"

He:   "Why,    no-he   just   left-said   he
wouldn't be back until tomorrow."

End of story. Two questions: (1) What are
your feelings? (2) What would you do?

You may get angry. You vent your anger at
Chief Fuze, or ETs, or at people, in general. You
may say, "That Chief Fuze is a real 'so-and-so',"
or "You just can't depend on him or
anyone-people are just no good." Or you might
seek Chief Fuze out at work the next day and
give him a piece of your mind. These acts are all
aggressions directed at the barrier. Other
outward aggressions are assigning blame, calling
names, spreading scuttlebutt, withholding
approval, playing practical jokes, or even
physical violence. You might want to punch
Chief Fuze in the nose. People have many
devices for making their fellowmen suffer when
their fellowmen frustrate them.

On the other hand, you may direct your
anger against yourself. You may think and say
derogatory things about yourself and devise
ways to make yourself suffer for your short-
comings. You may say, "It's all my fault. I
should never have counted on him." This is
inwardly directed aggression of which suicide is
the most extreme example.

Unfortunately, people often react to highly
frustrating situations with intense emotional
feelings of aggression, often with negative
results. For example, if you bawl out Chief
Fuze, he might react similarly and bawl you out.
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